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BULLETIN 
January— 1936 


I. Eleventh Annual Conference. — The Eleventh Annual 
Conference of the Secondary Education Board is to be held at the 
Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, New Jersey, on Friday and 
Saturday, February 14 and 15. The Executive Committee has 
given a great deal of thought to the planning of the sessions and 
it is their earnest hope that there will be in attendance a large 
delegation from the member schools. 

On January 23, the Letter of Call was addressed to Head 
masters and Headmistresses. At the same time a letter went out 
to the Representatives of the Board, whose co-operation is re- 
quested in giving publicity to the Conference. The Representa- 
tives will soon receive a second communication, containing copies 
of the printed program and a reply card upon which they will be 
asked to report the names of delegates who intend to be present 
at Lawrenceville. Information regarding trains and motor routes 
will be given. 

Headmaster and Mrs. Heely will welcome the delegates at an 
informal reception Friday afternoon, from quarter of three to 
quarter of four. Immediately following this, a brief meeting will 
be held at which Chairman F. J. V. Hancox will officially open 
the Conference. As usual, two hours will be provided for the 
group discussions. We invite your particular attention to the 
more detailed descriptions of these meetings which appears below. 
The special group for administrators, introduced this year for the 
first time, will attract school heads and administrative officers 
and other delegates who do not wish to attend the subject con- 
ferences. 

After the dinner Friday evening President James E. McCon- 
aughy, of Wesleyan University, will deliver the principal address. 
His subject is to be THE STATE AND INDEPENDENT EDUCATION. 
Later in the evening Dr. Howard LeSourd, Dean of the Graduate 
School of Boston University, will discuss “Character Education 
through Moving Pictures,” illustrated by excerpts from feature pic- 
tures. There will be also an exhibition of classroom moving pictures. 
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At nine o'clock on Saturday morning Dr. John A. Lester, 
Chairman of the Bureau of Research, will call a meeting of the 
Representatives of the Board in the member schools. He will 
talk over with the Representatives the duties which fall to them 
during the year and the various projects of the Board in which 
they may be interested. The main session of the morning will 
begin at ten-fifteen. According to suggestions made last year, 
the Executive Committee plans to limit the number of reports 
read from the platform to two: the report of the Chairman of the 
Board and the report of the Chairman of the Bureau of Research. 
Other business before the Conference will include action upon the 
recommendations submitted by the subject groups; election of 
three officers — Recording Secretary, for a term of three years, 
and two Representatives-at-Large, for terms of one year each; the 
proposal of an amendment to the Constitution. For some time 
there has been under consideration the possibility of establishing 
an associate membership for schools in this country which are so 
situated geographically that they cannot take an active part in 
the Board’s work. The Executive Committee has discussed the 
matter carefully and intends to draw up an amendment to the 
Constitution which, if adopted, will make this type of member- 
ship possible. We have corresponded with some schools in the 
western and southern sections of the country, and most of them 
have manifested a distinct interest in the proposal. 

A highlight of the Saturday morning session will be the ad- 
dress by Dr. V. T. Thayer, Educational Director of the Ethical 
Culture Schools, on the work of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation’s Commission on Secondary School Curriculum. 

The Conference will close with luncheon Saturday noon. 


II. Notes Upon the Subject Conferences. — The chair- 
men announce the following tentative subjects for their groups. (In 
the examination fields the Board’s requirements will be considered 
also.) As our list of the panel speakers who are to take part in 
these meetings is not yet complete, we are not giving their names 
here. 


English 
Tuomas K. Fisuer, St. Paul’s School, Chairman 


“The Use of Modern Achievement Tests in English”’ 
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French 
Georce S. Barnum, The Lawrenceville School, Chairman 
**The Problem of a Shortened Schedule in Modern Languages” 
The new courses in Art, Music, and the Social Sciences which are now 
entering the curriculum are rapidly encroaching on time once con- 
sidered indispensable to the older subjects. 


Latin 
H. A. Domrncovicu, Germantown Friends School, Chairman 


‘The Place of Grammar” 


Viathematics 
C. A. Ewrnc, The Tome School, Chairman 


‘Curriculum Changes in Secondary School Mathematics”’ 


Social Studies 
Dr. Joun S. Custer, Avon Old Farms, Chairman 
1. Teacher Reactions to the 1935 Type of College Board Exam- 
inations. 
2. A Progressive Social Studies Program. 
3. Content and Method of a Course in Modern Problems. 


Natural Science 
Dr. Joun R. Suypam, St. Mark’s School, Chairman 
Continuous Curricula of Two or More Years Duration in 
Physical (Chemistry and Physics) and Biological Science.”’ 


Music 
TwininG Lyngs, Groton School, Chairman 
No particular topic for discussion is being announced in advance by 
Mr. Lynes; but an informal meeting will be held, where delegates in- 
terested in Music may consider their common problems. 


Studio and Shop Activities 
A group conference is being scheduled for informal discussion. As in 
former years, Mrs. Beatrice Van Ness, of Beaver Country Day School, 
and her committee are preparing an exhibit of pupils’ work. These 
exhibits have always been an interesting feature of past Conferences. 


Administrators’ Group 
Heapmaster Autian V. Heevy, The Lawrenceville School, Chairman 
This group will take up the problems of Religious Education, with the 
assistance of panel speakers prominent in the field. 
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III. Executive Committee Meeting. — The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board held its Winter Meeting in New York on 
December 30. One new member was elected: 

Sandia School, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Miss Loutse Patterson, Headmistress. 

The Committee takes great pleasure in welcoming this school 

to membership. 


Mr. William V. Vitarelli has been obliged because of ill health 
to relinquish the reviewing of ScHooLt aNp Socretry, which will 
until further notice be reviewed by Mr. H. K. Wright of Lawrence- 
ville School. 

We wish gratefully to acknowledge the valuable services which 
Mr. Vitarelli has rendered to the BULLETIN. 


REVIEWS 
FOREWORD 
Faculty Meetings 

In visiting a wide variety of schools during the last three years 
I have been impressed with the fact that professional alertness 
and keenness in the faculty as a whole is rarely to be found except 
in schools where frequent and carefully planned faculty meetings 
are held. 

Teachers’ meetings differ very widely in their usefulness. To 
be successful they must be as carefully planned and as directly 
aimed at some clearly defined goal as any classroom lesson. 

There are several causes behind the failure of staff meetings 
to rise to the possibilities they contain. They are sometimes 
devoted to matters of routine, which could better be dealt with in 
writing or by the distribution of mimeographed material. Formal 
teachers’ meetings at fixed and regular intervals sometimes fail 
in default of specific purpose, and develop into generalized dis- 
cussions about the state of the school; sometimes they fail, even 
when there is a specific purpose for assembling, because the matter 
which is to be discussed has not been planned and studied before 
the meeting; sometimes they fail because they become occasions 
for scolding. 


I have noticed a complete change of attitude in school facul- 
ties toward the possibility of improvement in methods and ma- 
terials as a result of a program of reading and study by various 
sub-committees and the report of findings and recommendations in 
the general faculty meetings. The teachers’ meeting is increasingly 
employed not only as a means of growth for the school itself, but 
also as the element of greatest importance in the professional 
growth of the teacher. Special meetings of the teachers of certain 
age groups are, of course, provided for; but the unity of the whole 
school necessitates regular planned meetings of the whole school 
staff, in order that teachers of any given level may understand 
what others are doing, why they are doing it, and how it is in- 
tended to contribute to the attainment of the main aims of the 
school. 


From the experience of schools which have treated staff meet- 
ings as one of the chief means of promoting professional growth 
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of the teacher, certain techniques have been developed. Some of 
these are here noted. 


1. The purpose of the year’s meetings as a whole should be 


planned in advance, and the contribution of each meeting 
to that purpose should be clear before it convenes. 


The staff should largely participate in the planning of 
their meetings. 


The meetings held during any school year should be re- 
lated in some sequence, and thus possess a cumulative 
value. 


As an example of the practice of one eight-year school dur- 
ing the current year: the first meeting had for its purpose 
a restatement after discussion of the fundamental pur- 
poses of the school; the next was devoted to a study of the 
nature of first grade children, how the school deals with 
first graders, how this adaptation is related to the main 
aims of the school. The third meeting dealt likewise with 
second grade children, and so on, so that by means of 
semi-monthly meetings, the entire faculty had by Christmas 
time arrived at a united view of what the school is after, 
and how each of the eight grades contributes its peculiar 
part to the achievement of school aims. 


Records of each meeting should be kept as part of the 
permanent records of the school, being used by a com- 
mittee of the staff as guide posts for the planning of the 
meetings for the ensuing year. 


The first of the week has been usually found to be the most 
desirable time to hold the whole-staff meeting. 


6. The preferable length of whole-staff meetings is one hour. 


D. L. Wilson in The Junior-Senior High School Clearing House 
for December, 1935, gives 23 hints for making staff meetings effec- 
tive, and suggests a program for a sequence of 18 meetings de- 
signed for the promotion of teacher growth. A more complete 
treatment of teachers’ meetings is to be found in A Study Outline 
for School Staff Meetings, Bureau of Publications of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, New York. 





— Joun A. LESTER. 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
December, 1935-January, 1936 

Last May this magazine published Professor Mark May’s 
article The Dilemma of Youth, which pointed out how the normal 
sequence in the life of young Americans — education, a job, mar- 
riage — was being disrupted by the depression. The December 
issue is devoted mainly to a further discussion of ‘“‘Youth and its 
Problems.’ Last June the Federal Government recognized offi- 
cially the plight of young people and established the National 
Youth Administration, appropriating fifty million dollars for the 
task. The executive director of NYA, Mr. Aubrey Williams, gives 
us an article Youth and Government, in which he states the prob- 
lems of youth and of the government, and indicates the ways in 
which NYA has functioned. It is certainly written from the 
point of view of the National Youth Administration. 

To see another side of the story one must read Mr. Hinckley’s 
Youth Speaks for Itself. NYA is characterized as being generally 
inadequate, totally undemocratic in its administration, and a 
threat at the already declining wage standards. Mr. Hinckley is 
Executive Secretary of the American Youth Congress and he 
speaks for a million and a half young people in eight hundred 
organizations. He has a right to be heard, and his American 
Youth Act which he offers as an alternative to NYA will be intro- 
duced in this session of Congress. His writing is vigorous. 

What does the educator think of NYA) We hear from Mr. 
Arthur Linden of Teachers College, An Educator Looks at NYA, 
that “some fine things have been done,” but that the Government 
must adopt a very different basic philosophy in the handling of 
the problems of youth. “Society has accepted the responsibility 
for publicly-supported education on the fundamental belief that 
only in this way can it assure itself of that training which will 
insure its own perpetuation. Such a premise implies a system of 
education based upon social need.” He attacks the philosophy of 
NYA on the ground that it supports education solely on the basis 
of financial need. The major part of the article develops his 
ideas of a basic “‘social-need” philosophy and how it should apply 
in the solution of the youth problem. 

When these three articles are read one after the other, one 
becomes hopelessly confused. Shall we sympathize with the 
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administrator who is “doing his level best?’’ Shall we go the 
whole way with Mr. Hinckley and believe that NYA is practically 
all wrong? Perhaps we shall be more comfortable if we sit back in 
our chairs and philosophize with Mr. Linden. 


We are likely to think of the youth problem as being a “boy” 
problem. We are assured in The World is Laying for You that it 
is a “girl”? problem also. Miss Ruth Fedder, of the Y. W. C. A. of 
Lawrence, Mass., has spent four years “‘watching the slow disin- 
tegration of girls’ personalities under the depression.” This she 
describes, and suggests steps which educators may take to help 
them make adjustments while awaiting adequate governmental 
or other aid. 

The reviewer's personal reaction to all these articles is that 
those of us who work within cloistered walls know little about 
the real problems of modern youth. It would do all of us much 
good to become more familiar with these problems. A good way 
to get started is to spend some time with the December ProGres- 
sIVE Epucation. In addition to the material on Youth and Its 
Problems, there is an excellent treatment of The Real Task of the 
Social Studies, by S. P. McCutchen. He points out that the real 
task is in the attaining of objectives not yet measurable by means 
of objective tests. Along with this one should read the article by 
Prof. Tyler on Evaluation. 


I am sorry that the galley proofs that I received for the Jan- 
uary issue did not include an article on The Future of the Private 
School. I am told that this is to appear. Having read the January 
Fortune, I look forward to this article with very mixed feelings. 
Let us hope, regardless of the way it treats us, that it is written 
from the standpoint of education. I want to speak of one article 
only in this issue. My guess is that the others will not attract 
great interest of a general nature. I urge everyone to read the long 
article, by Maurice Price, called Weighing Radio by Educational 
and Social Standards. There is so much in this that I am at a loss 
to know what to say about it. I have read many articles of the 
“What's Wrong with Radio” variety. I have read the defenses. 
In each one I could feel the axe as it was being ground. But for 
a thoughtful discussion of the subject, written from the standpoint 
of the sociologist, you had better spend an evening reading Mr. 
Price. — Rosert N. HILkert. 
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THE SCHGOL REVIEW 
December, 1935 
The Malpractice of Teaching 

‘Perhaps secondary-school teachers become so much absorbed 
in their attempts to inculcate the means of education that they 
neglect education itself.’ This possibility is mentioned by Pro- 
fessor Thomas H. Briggs in The Practices of Best High-School 
Teachers: Doctor Briggs is referring to teachers in public high 
schools, but his remarks in the course of his very interesting article 
apply with even more patness to independent-school men. Doctor 
Briggs gathered his material from a survey of public high schools 
in the New York and suburban area—a survey, incidentally, 
made (in what resembles the independent-school tradition) by one 
intelligent person. Among other things, Doctor Briggs found 
that ‘““— as some 80 per cent of the teachers merely taught lessons 
as presented in the textbooks, the purposes were primarily deter- 
mined by the authors of the books’; that “About 65 per cent of 
the classes used the conventional procedure of questions by the 
teacher on an assignment with answers by the pupils or of specific 
directions followed by board or seat work’’; that not a single 
lesson could be assigned to the unit method of work as advocated 
by Morrison and others; and that “The evidence does not show 
that the teaching exemplified to any satisfying degree the theories 
which all these trained teachers have had presented to them in 
their professional courses.” It should be noted that the teachers 
criticized were the best teachers in their respective schools, and 
that all of them had at least been exposed to professional courses. 
Why, then, asks Doctor Briggs, is the teaching not more in accord 
with generally approved theory? He gives several inconclusive 
replies. It would be easier to answer his question from the inde- 
pendent-school angle. Many heads of independent schools sedu- 
lously avoid all modern theory in the fixed hope of preserving un- 
ravished their own impeccable individualistic traditions; many 
independent-school teachers know nothing of modern educational 
theory and boast that they care less; many independent-school 
trustees and parents regard even proved scientific instruments as 
frills. One such trustee recently remarked to the writer that of 
course it was still impossible to enter any important college with- 
out passing a stiff Latin examination; one such instructor stated 
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that the fad for standardization through objective testing was 
already discredited; few such cohorts have heard of the Eight- 
Year Experiment. A report on “The Practices of Best Inde- 
pendent-School Teachers’ might uncover priceless archeological 
materials. 


Language Arts 


In 1693 John Locke wrote stringent, pungent criticism of 
the overformal approach current in the then-traditional methods 
of stuffing Latin into heads which would not only forget it happily 
but would never have occasion to remember it. Constructive 
criticism appears in Integration in the Language Arts, by Holland 
D. Roberts and Walter V. Kaulfers. In spite of its title, this 
article hews most ably towards practical ends. It considers the 
study of language from three points of view: language as a code 
whose symbolism is to be mastered; language as an art with a 
history, terminology, and psychology of its own, with some refer- 
ences to “‘appreciations’’ and courses in general language and with 
a definite list of possible approaches, and language as a treasury of 
human thought and experience, with more concrete suggestions 
and the statement that this third point of view has already, in 
some schools, changed “compartments of Spanish, German, and 
French” into “‘departments of Spain, Germany, and France.”” A 
good bibliography is appended. Teachers of English as well as 
teachers of foreign languages should find the article as a whole 
well worth a careful reading. 


Measuring Intangibles ? 

‘For measuring, at least partially, some of the newer objec- 
tives in the social studies, a battery of tests was constructed for 
interpreting facts and data, applying generalizations to social- 
studies events, using working skills, organizing facts and data, and 
judging civic beliefs and attitudes.” These tests, somewhat 
similar to those used by Prof. Ralph W. Tyler of Ohio State Uni- 
versity for the Progressive Education Association, are described 
by J. Wayne Wrightstone in Measuring Some Major Objectives of 
the Social Studies. He reports that the reliability co-efficients of 
the tests are approximately .90 in all instances, and he mentions 
other measures of the emerging social-studies curriculum which 
are needed and some of which are being devised. 
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Brief Mention 

Under “Educational News and Editorial Comment” is men- 
tioned indoctrination as recommended by a CCC instructors’ 
manual, with instructions how to avoid controversial or dangerous 
topics by default or by indirection. Burprnc America, a pic- 
torialized magazine useful in the social studies, deals in Vol. I, 
Number I with “Food.” There is mentioned an account by one 
teacher of the development of critical appreciation of radio programs. 

Max Houghton and Harl R. Douglass, in Age and Grade Classi- 
fications as Factors of Achievement in High-School Economics, re- 
veal that younger pupils in the senior high-school are not mark- 
edly inferior to older ones in progress in economics. 

The Selected References this month, by John Dale Russell of 
the University of Chicago, are on the topic of Higher Education. 

An Index to Vol. XLIII of the Schoo. Review is printed in 
this number. 


New Books 


Redirecting Education: Vol 1, The United States. Edited by 
Rexford G. Tugwell and Leon H. Keyserling. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1934. Pp. x plus 274. $3.00. 

Indicates “something of the role of the social sciences as instru- 
ments for the cultivation of social intelligence” . . . “This 
volume of essays is extremely challenging and stimulating.” 


The Content of Motion Pictures, by Edgar Dale, pp. xvi plus 
234. Combined with Children’s Allendance at Motion Pictures, 
pp. x plus 82. Payne Fund Studies of Motion Pictures and Youth. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. $2.50. 


“the book is decidedly valuable for educators, sociologists, and 
others interested in the school and in general public and _ social 
welfare.” 


On the Teaching of Junior High School English, by Emma 
Glaser. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1935. Pp. 
308. $2.00. 

“The description in full of the experiences of one who has evidently met 


with success in a field is an incentive to the progress of others in the 
same field.” 
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The Curriculum in Sports: Physical Education, by Seward C. 
Staley. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1935. Pp. 374. $2.50. 
“Teachers of physical education in secondary schools will find in this 
book authoritative support for their efforts to modernize and improve 

their departments of instruction.” 


New World of Chemistry, by Bernard Jaffe. Newark, New l 
Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1935. Pp. xii plus 566 plus xxx. 
$1.80. ' 


“The reviewer has not seen a better illustrated textbook in chemistry 
anywhere.” 


Harrison L. REINKE. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
November, 1935 
The Teacher's Responsibilily to the Community 
Professor Ellsworth Faris of the University of Chicago, in a 
recent issue of the JouRNAL OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY expresses 
the opinion that a teacher owes the allegiance of impartiality not 
only to his subject but to the custom or mores of the community. 
“The teacher,” he says, “is no private individual, free to say or to 
do anything that he may choose according to his whim. He is a 
trusted public official, standing in some respect in loco parentis, 
trained at public expense, chosen for a public sacrifice. The mores 
set limits as to what he may appropriately do or say in his capa- 
city as a teacher.” “ 
purpose of transmitting to our children our social heritage.” 
“Teachers are ‘representatives of the level of culture which the 
community has attained’ who are skilled to impart this culture. 
If they teach what the community regards as unwholesome, the } 


Education in our schools,” he says, “is for the 


community cannot avoid protest and opposition.” 


Complex Social Issues Can Be Made Intelligible 

\ series of pamphlets published by the University of Chicago 
Press under the general title American Primers, designed to meet 
the needs of school classes, adult-education courses and workers 
groups, is highly recommended in an editorial. The contents of 
these pamphlets, which have such titles as Crime, Sirikes, Money, 
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Youth and the Depression, are characterized as readable material 
in the social sciences, wherein the various authors have succeeded 
in discussing complicated social issues in a style that is simple, 
direct, interesting and colorful. 


Geography 
The Department of Public Instruction in Pennsylvania is 
issuing a series of bulletins on the curriculum of the elementary 
and junior high schools; the material is designed to aid in develop- 
ing courses of study, extensive bibliographies being included. The 
most recent, Bulletin 91, is entitled Geographic Education in 
Elementary and Junior High Schools. 


An Analysis of the Study Process 

Teachers of subject matter must be aware that they are 
directors of the reading material in their field. They must know 
the problems involved in the acquiring of the specific skills and 
habits necessary in successful study reading. In an article en- 
titled Improvement of Reading and Study Professor Yoakam of 
Pittsburgh stresses the need for training pupils to study, and out- 
lines four basic problems in such training: (1) suitable material 
that will motivate their reading is necessary for young pupils; 
(2) scientific investigation must determine study procedures and 
types of material suitable at different age levels; (3) the basic 
abilities and skills that must be fostered in all studying are observa- 
lion, reading, thinking, language, construction. These include 
specific problems under each heading in separate subject fields. 
Mr. Yoakam gives general outlines of what he considers practical 
measures for developing study habits in the form of suggestions to 
teachers. Topics that should be stressed are attention to the 
development of specific purposes in all reading of the study type; 
careful selection of subject-matter; attention to individual abilities 
and lacks in study procedures; effort to interest pupils in the 
effectiveness of their own reading; the organizing of remedial studies; 
the providing of a differentiation in study activities; the con- 
structive use of workbooks and exercises for selecting main points, 
outlining, reproducing ideas, summarizing, preparing reports, etc. 


The School Physician 


A description of the administration of health services in the 
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Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago merits reading 
by all school heads. The procedure in this school is more elaborate 
than has seemed practical up to this time in most schools. It is 
described briefly and a summary in these pages could scarcely be 
of value. 

A table devised as a quick means to determine a pupil’s age 
at any given date has been devised by F. E. Grossnickle. It 
must be seen in the magazine, page 191. 


The bibliography of selected references is in the subject fields: 
Arithmetic, Science, Music, Art and Art Education, Industrial 
Arts, Home Economics, Library Training, Health and Physical 
Education. 

— Frances BROWNE. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
November 30, 1935—January 4, 1936 


The inaugural address of the new president of the University 
of Rochester is a ringing message (December 21). Dr. Alan Valen- 
tine believes that there is but one standard of success for a uni- 
versity: “the extent to which it contributes to the progress of 
thought and character.” His splendid appraisal of the educational 
“sideshows” and his vigorous treatment of the place of inter- 
collegiate athletics in a university have seldom been matched in 
the addresses of incoming college presidents — at least not in my 
time. These random thoughts may lead you to the reading of the 
whole address: 


A mistaken ideal of democracy has demanded a downward 
leveling of university standards, for admission and for the degree 
the compromises of yesterday have created the educa- 


tional problem of today. . . . The university must avoid the 
attractive bypaths offered by those who see less clearly our 
ideals. . . If education fails to demand all the powers of a 


student, he will seek the satisfaction of complete exhaustion 
elsewhere.” 

The Teachers’ College in the Modern World (November 30). 
Mr. Roscoe Pulliam’s paper is another inaugural address. The 
new president of the Southern Illinois Teachers’ College shows 
why the education of teachers must be different today from what 
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it was in the past. He feels that the average professional teacher 
has a conception of education that is most inadequate. ‘‘Ours 
has been a mystic faith in the magic powers of traditional subject- 
matter, much of which has little significant connection with the 
modern world.””’ Education must be reconstructed in terms of a 
rapidly growing, continually changing society. ““To evolve a 
system of education and to train a type of teacher who can measure 
up to this urgent need is pre-eminently the task of the teachers’ 
college. 

“Who can say that the old-fashioned sweating was not just 
as worth-while as the present-day dawdling?”” (November 30) In 
a short paper Training or Coddling, Logan Wilson tries to make us 
believe that some of the educational techniques called “‘progres- 
sive’ are breeding a generation of ‘softies.’ There is some truth 
in his words, but his generalizations do not stand up under careful 
scrutiny. 

Recipe for a Warlike Nation (December 28) is familar material 
dressed up in new clothes. Its merit lies in unique presentation. 
Dr. William G. Carr assumes we are living in a “militarist’s Uto- 
pia,” and describes in detail an ideal program for developing the 
warlike spirit and all the “‘virtues” that militaristic people should 
have. It is, of course, a lesson in knowing what to avoid if we 
care anything at all about peace. Many of us are tiring of articles 
about peace, but this is a good one. 

An educational counter-revolution is taking place in Russia. 
Developments in the changing system are briefly described in the 
December 14th issue. Boys and girls will wear uniforms, they 
will receive grades in all subjects, a record will be kept of all grades 
and disciplinary reports (a cumulative record card?) certificates 
will be issued, and rewards will be given to those who distinguish 
themselves. Classical studies are to be returned to the curricu- 
lum. The curriculum, incidentally, is to be determined by four 
men. In 1917 examinations were abolished, but they are to be 
a part of the régime once more. The pendulum still swings! 

In the December 14th issue you will find nearly twenty pages 
of Statistics of Registration in American Universities and Colleges 
for 1935. This is the annual study made by Dr. Raymond Walters, 
president of the University of Cincinnati. Anything you should 
like to know about recent trends in college registration or attend- 
ance may be found somewhere in this long article. 
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The leading article for January 4th is written by Dr. M. M. 
Chambers of the American Youth Commission. It is a com- 
prehensive description of National Governmental Agencies and the 
Youth Problem. A large number of governmental agencies touch 
the youth problem at various points. This is the only thing that 
I have read that serves to acquaint me with just what parts of 
our government are helping to solve the youth problem, and 
exactly the nature of the work of each one. This is not just an 
article on NYA. 

In the same issue we have William McAndrew’s Epuca- 
TIONAL Review. I never omit a thorough reading of his Com- 
ments on Things Educational. The comments are always crisp, 
poignant, and provocative. This time the topics covered center 
around the freedom of teachers, teacher’s oath, flag hysteria, and 
sundry affairs. In the current mode of text-book “thought ques- 
tions,” he sets forth a series of posers for the Sons of the Revolu- 
tion. They are of the “try these on your piano” variety. 

There are other important articles in some of the issues that 
should be included but I haven't had sufficient time to read them 
thoroughly. You will note by this time that some one is “pinch- 
hitting” for the regular reviewer. 

— Rosert N. HiLkert. 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE IN THE 
SUBJECT FIELDS 
1. Social Studies 

In spite of the fact that he hopes it is but carrying coals to 
Newcastle, your reviewer herewith recommends without qualifica- 
tion for all teachers of the Social Studies the magazine bearing that 
title. THe Socrat Struptes is the journal of the National Council 
for the Social Studies, published monthly except in June, July, 
August, and September, by the McKinley Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. It is difficult to see how a teacher in this field 
could get greater value for two dollars than by a subscription to 
this journal. 

The first article in Soc1aL Stupres for December is The His- 
torian’s Mark Twain, by Howard E. Wilson of Harvard University. 
Professor Wilson reminds us that “a significant part of the history 
recorded in and of the early Middle Ages is in the ‘annals’ of the 
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monastic writers’ and his main thesis is the importance to his- 
torians of the “role of Mark Twain as a chronicler of and partici- 
pant in social evolution in nineteenth century United States.” 
The author pays high tribute to Bernard de Voto for his Mark 
Twain's America, praise which was particularly pleasing to the 
present writer since in his very humble opinion this book is the 
finest commentary on Clemens that we have. 

Erling M. Hunt of Teacher’s College, Columbia University, 
discusses Scholar's History versus School History. The difficulty 
touched upon by the author is implicit in the title. Many of our 
text books are written by, and our college level history courses 
conducted by research scholars whose specialization has too far 
divorced them from the educational needs of those to whom they 
minister. The matter they present and its manner of presentation 
has a limited educational value. The article is concluded by 
specific recommendations Lo improve the situation. 

In a paper, The Synchronization of a Problems Course, Adah 
D. Gibbons of the Brackenridge High School, San Antonio, Texas, 
gives a “human interest” account of a course in this school largely 
constructed by the students themselves. An outline of this course 
as it was finally worked out is given in detail, and it appeals to one 
as both practical and interesting for high school students. 

The December Soctat Stupres concludes a huge piece of 
critical bibliography, entitled, The Literature of Sociology, 1934. 
The authors are Louis Wirth and Edward A. Shils of the University 
of Chicago. There are two hundred titles listed; for each title 
critical comment varies in length from a few words to as much as 
two hundred words on more important works. This compendium 
should be of great value to anyone interested in the field of sociology. 

In each issue of SocraL Stupres George H. E. Smith writes on 
Current Events in World Affairs. This summary of the more im- 
portant features of the month’s events is written in a very readable 
style and yet has the authoritative grasp of a thorough scholar. 
Every teacher whose curriculum includes current events will find 
this article of great value. 

Another departmental section is entitled Recent Happenings 
in the Social Studies. In the December number we find such head- 
ings as: Holiday Meetings of Councils and Societies, Growing Pains, 
and Danger Signals. The last two consider recent events con- 
nected with teachers’ oath statutes and academic freedom. 
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The final department contains Book Reviews and Book Notes. 
As an example of the calibre of this section, the first review is by 
Charles A. Beard, reviewing (very favorably) George Seldes’ 
Freedom of the Press. (Bobbs Merrill, N. Y.) Seventeen titles 
are considered. As a final genuflection to this Journal your 
reviewer is of the opinion that the book review section alone should 
make THE Sociat StupiEs indispensable to teachers of this subject. 

~J. Evan Puruips. 


2. The Classics 

The present celebration of Horace’s two thousandth birthday 
has led the reviewer to examine many of the articles on Horace 
now appearing in periodicals and newspapers. It is rather de- 
pressing work because the enthusiasm with which Horace is praised 
is out of all proportion to the actuality of the Roman poet’s sig- 
nificance to our own generation. It is like reading glowing pam- 
phlets written by the curator of some museum of Assyriology. Out 
of a wide field, I have selected a recent article from THe Na- 
TIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGazine, the illustrations in Monuments and 
Men of Ancient Rome by Prof. Grant Showerman, and the ‘Horace 
Number” of THe CrassicaL JOURNAL as being most easily acces- 
sible to the secondary school teacher. 

Horace — Classic Poet of the Countryside. (NATIONAL GEO- 
GrapHic Macazine, Vol. LXNVIII, No. 6.) This article by Mr. 
W. Coleman Nevils is a “popular” account of some of the high 
spots in Horace. The photographs are good per se but often their 
connection with the text, is of the slightest. I looked in vain for 
views of Mt. Soracte, and the Bandusian Spring. Could not our 
simple faith have been pandered to by admitting a picture of the 
ruins traditionally labelled Horace’s Farm? Any tourist’s album 
will yield a snap-shot of the Sacred Way taken from a more re- 
vealing angle than the photograph of p. 784. 


Tue NationaL GEoGRAPHIC would do well to borrow a page 
from Prof. Grant Showerman’s Monuments and Men of Ancient 
Rome. The text seems to me to add not much to the world’s 
knowledge of antiquity, but the pictures, apart from one or two 
which depend on an irrelevant personal appeal, are grand; par- 
ticularly, the two photographs of the Forum facing p. 102, and of 
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the Alban Mount facing p. 151 seem to me unique in their wealth 
of detail. Here we also find the Bandusian Spring, and Mt. So- 
racte with its streams nol “‘o’erfrozen,’’ Horace’s villa, and the 
typical hill-town of Licenza. Young readers of Cicero’s Catili- 
narian Orations will appreciate a picture of the ruins of the Temple 
of Jupiter Stator which does not strain their credulity to the 
breaking point, and of the Mulvian Bridge with a jangling trolley- 
car doing duty for the jangling envoys of the Allobroges. 

The Horatian theme is continued in a recent number of THE 
CriassicaL JournNAL (Vol. XXXI, No. 3). An editorial by Mr. 
Roy C. Flickinger justly points out that the charm of Horace’s 
poetry lies not only in the apotheosis of the familiar theme and 
the impeccable sequence of Horace’s ideas, but also in the self- 
revelation of a poet whose manly and human qualities invite us 
to call him friend. 

Mr. Frederick W. Shipley’s article The Universality of Horace 
reminds us of the enduring popularity of Horace’s poems. “‘How 
many of you could even name the best seller on the LITERARY 
Dicest list of twenty years ago? . . . I venture to say that 
more copies of Horace were sold annually than any one (of the 
best sellers) five years after publication, and that, too, before the 
Horace Bimillennium was even thought about.” Mr. Shipley 
finds the key in the universality of the poet’s sentiments: these he 
discusses under three headings — affection for father, affection for 
fatherland, and friendship. 

Mr. Louis E. Lord, in Horace as an Occasional Poet, finds that 
in the field of the occasional poem — a poem which fittingly com- 
memorates some significant event — Horace is almost supreme. 
The poems emphasized are the 16th Epode, whose lines imitate in 
their beating rhythm the horse hoofs which are to ring on the 
streets of deserted Rome; Nune est bibendum, with its description 
of Octavian’s pursuit of Antony and Cleopatra; the call to Octa- 
vian to save the country from a renewal of anarchy (Carm. 1, 2); 
“The Ship of State” (I, 14) illustrating the change in the poet’s 
feeling toward his country, from disgust to deep solicitude; the 
*‘Roman Odes” (III, 1-6), the fifth of which Mr. Lord calls Hor- 
ace’s greatest production; and the Carmen Saeculare. 

Mr. Tenney Frank, in Horace’s Definition of Poetry applies 
the poet’s own definition of his art to his work. In the Ars Poetica 
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Horace says that a poem must be a work of art, that the poet 
must be full of knowledge and understanding, and that he must 
have a native endowment of inspiration; then his poetry will be 
a thing to charm or to instruct, or preferably both. After a read- 
able ramble through Horace’s poems, the writer finds that his 
poetry ranges all the normal interest of a sensitive observer of 
nature and human nature, and that he amply justifies the sound 
definitions of the Ars Poetica. 

Miss Cornelia C. Coulter, in Aeolian Strains on the Roman 
Lyre, finds that although Horace’s professed ambition was to 
present the themes and meters of Greek lyric poetry in Latin 
dress, yet by the force of his genius he made them distinctly his 
own and distinctly Roman. 

Mr. G. L. Hendrickson, in Vor Vatlis Horali, wonders how 
Horace managed to escape the deadening weight of Alexandrinism 
which Catullus fortified and which persisted beyond Ovid. He 
finds an explanation in the poet’s genius for talking about him- 
self and in his tendency to orientate many of his themes in close 
relationship to contemporary history. The illustrative material 
centers in the 16th Epode and in ““The Ship of State.” 


After examining many articles evoked by the Horatian bi- 
millennial celebration, it occurs to me that the wisest thought of 
all is the shy suggestion of Mr. Frederick W. Shipley at the close 
of his article ‘The University of Horace’’ mentioned above: let 
us observe Horace’s own Golden Mean and at least begin the 
celebration by reading the poet over again in the original before 
we embark on more spectacular ways of celebrating the two thous- 
andth anniversary of our mutual friend. After all, I think that 
the gist of most of what has been written about Horace during 
the last few months might easily be conveyed to the reader by 
listing some references to the pages of Sellar, Mackail, or Duff. 
But how many read Horace today, instead of reading about him? 
Pathetically few, and the number shrinks each year as the intel- 
lectual discipline needed to read the productions of a dead language 
in an artificial idiom is diluted by the honied doctrines of so many 
champions of modern education who try to reap the harvest with- 
out the labor of ploughing the field. 


— Freperic J. DE VEAU. 
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3. The Arts 

Parnassus — November, 1935 (published by the College 
Art Association): Under the section on New Books on Art reviewed 
by A. Philip McMahon one finds the very beautiful and compre- 
hensive publication of the Drawings of Leonardo DaVinci. This 
has recently been completed by Kenneth Clark, director of the 
National Gallery, London, and surveyor of the King’s pictures. 
There are two volumes — Vol. I, the text; Vol. II, the plates. 


This magnificent achievement is worth space in any library 
and for a concentrated study on one of the greatest giants of the 
Renaissance no better record could be obtained. For the student 
who is particularly inclined toward anatomical structure this book 
should be a tremenduous source of revealing inspiration. It should 
encourage advanced students in this field of appreciation. To 
assimilate thoroughly these sketches, drawings, and cartoons and 
later to see them in the full maturity of a fresco or easel picture is 
an impression that the special student will not forget. Of course 
it is expected the instructor will carefully guide and direct these 
students who show special ability along these lines. 


For the instructor who is paying particular attention to the 
trends of today in art appreciation classes and who is trying to 
establish a keener desire among students to collect material lean- 
ing in this direction, no better material could be found than re- 
productions appearing in the following magazines: THe Art Dt1- 
GEST, Parnassus (published by the College Art Association), 
Tue Art News, THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART. 


The question will undoubtedly arise — shall we cut up a 
good magazine for a collection of reproductions? It is much less 
expensive for the individual in the long run to purchase several 
current periodicals and arrange a fine collection of worthwhile 
pictures than to allow such an excellent opportunity to pass. It 
creates a desire among the groups to be on the lookout for such 
material and to further enhance the material already obtained. 


The current shows in New York of Van Gogh, Monet, Céz- 
anne, Renoir, Manet, Utrillo, the 18th Century French Art Show 
at the Metropolitan — Albert Ryder and others, and by all means 
the very magnificent show in the Toledo Museum of French and 
Flemish Primitives offer any number of excellent reproductions 
for class study. 
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In our school the older groups are beginning now to collect 
all available material on the Van Gogh show which opens at the 
Pennsylvania Museum of Art in January. This acquaintance 
should give the stimulation necessary for such a museum visit. 


Tue Art Digest — November 1, 1935: The Tapestry Paint- 
ings recently exhibited by Mrs. William Zorach at The Brummer 
Galleries in New York should greatly interest the teacher who is 
constantly baffled with design problems. These highly decorative 
and fascinating patterns should offer stimuli in many directions. 
For younger children who are eager to design rugs and panels of 
various descriptions the art teacher would do well to study the 
freedom and fine use of line and spacing in Mrs. Zorach’s work. 
The children by all means should see these. The teacher who has 
difficulties at times in guiding and directing might gain a good 
deal from this type of creative patterning. How often the young- 
ster starts something that looks so disappointing at the beginning 
but if let alone often times develops something of rare charm and 
beauty. 





Tue Art News — Saturday, November 23, 1935: In reading 
the article in this issue entitled Smith College Holds a Loan Erhibi- 
tion of Rouault’s Work | wonder how many of us, who are guiding 
the tender ages of the upper classes in secondary schools, are 
actually getting this sort of self expression (the artist’s) across to 
our students. Are we leading them to see in this direction? Are 
we allowing them to see this type of painting? It is a step (that 
is for the interested senior student) in building a finer cultural 
background for the individual. He becomes acquainted and 
familiar with all types of work as he develops mentally and so- 
cially. Not only does he become aware of the primitives and the 
old masters but of the masters of today, their knowledge of the 
past and their kinships. 


Art Digest — November 15, 1935: American Children in Art 
~ Eight Associated Experimental Schools of the New York region 
held an exhibition of art work in the Mezzanine Gallery of Rocke- 
feller Center through November 23rd. Eunice Barnard Fuller 
writes in the New York Tives MaGazine: “It is a sacred tenet 
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of the new art teaching never to lay hands or brush or pencil to a 
child’s work, never to draw for him. If it is to be valid, the picture 
must represent his vision, not the teacher’s, the theory goes.” In 
the words of Mrs. David Heyman, exhibit chairman, “‘experimen- 
tation by children, not with children” is the theory of the progres- 
sive method. 

Regimenting children to old-fashioned copy methods in art 
has been compared to making Negroes, who were capable of subtle 
harmonies, sing nothing but the scale. ‘‘Given proper materials, 
time and a sympathetic, intelligent teacher, he can naturally set 
down a lively and rhythmical interpretation of his environment 
and his feeling about it,” the New York Times states. 


Art News — November 23, 1935, page 11, The Forum of 
Decoralive Arts: For the teacher who is in search of new ideas to 
suggest to a class in clay modelling (a group that needs suggestions 
and there are always groups that do) the splendid reproductions 
of pottery shown on this page should prove to be invaluable. 
These would be adaptable easily for the junior and senior high 
school. Hopson L. Pittman. 


1. Natural Science 

For a number of years laboratory work for students beginning 
a study of science has been under fire. It is true that individual 
laboratory work is expensive, and its omission has been one solu- 
tion to decreasing costs of instruction. But there are many who 
feel that in substituting teacher-demonstrations for individual 
laboratory work nothing has been lost. Further, they produce 
statistical studies showing that the substitution has resulted in 
increased educational advantages. Every science teacher has his 
own views on the importance of individual laboratory work. Many 
of these views are the result of traditional beliefs unsupported by 
experimental evidence. May I recommend to science teachers, if 
they have not already seen it, the article in the November JournNAL 
oF CHEMICAL Epucation by Professor Schlesinger, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. It is called The Contribulion of Laboratory 
Work to General Education. It is the most sensible treatment that 
I have seen of the problem “‘Lecture Demonstration vs. Individual 
Laboratory Work.” 
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In the same periodical for December there is a splendid treat- 
ment of the problem How To Study Chemistry. I have read it to 
my chemistry classes, and I am sure it was time well spent. I 
have a suspicion that “‘progressives” will not like it, but it is ex- 
cellent for those who still look upon the subject of chemistry more 
or less in the traditional manner. 

I suppose that there are few science teachers who have not 
read Bernard Jaffe’s new book Outposts of Science. I speak of it 
lest there be some who have not yet seen it. It is a better book 
than his earlier Crucibles, and that should be a sufficient recom- 
mendation. By this time next month I hope to have read the 
book by the young Yale professor, C. C. Furnas, whose Nezt 
Hundred Years will probably be one of the best books of the new 
year. 

Ropert N. HILkKerr. 


Copies of the BULLETIN may be purchased by teachers 
in member schools at ten cents each, or sixty cents a year. 
Non-member subscription rate: two dollars. 














